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and gentlemen, but not a word of some of the most eminent citizens of 
our republic. It is not, however, worth while to quarrel with a good 
thing, because there is not more of it. The Index, which is neces- 
sary to the completeness and comfortable use of the work, is soon to 
follow, in a separate volume. 



6. — Gharicles. A Dramatic Poem. By the Author of " Lyteria." 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 16mo. pp. IOC. 

The same purity of style, chasteness of imagery, and graceful flow 
of rhythm, which we had occasion to notice and praise in " Lyteria," 
are conspicuous in this second effort of a young author. The classic 
model is again successfully imitated, and the classic spirit finely caught. 
The verse is elaborately finished, and the story, short and simple, is 
most skilfully wrought into dramatic form. If we take any exception 
to the poem, it is in the choice of the subject. There is nothing attrac- 
tive in the last hours of such a capricious and sensual tyrant as the 
third Crcsar, and even the contrast of such a noble character as that of 
Charicles cannot reconcile us to so revolting a conception. We say 
conception, not spectacle, — for the poem itself softens the hideousness 
of the scene which it suggests, and relieves the imagination by passages 
of placid beauty and sober thought. Yet we cannot help thinking that 
many events of Roman history might have answered the moral purpose 
of the writer better than the death of Tiberius. 

The action of the poem is finished in a single night. The scene is 
before the villa of Lucullus on the Bay of Naples. The characters are 
only six, and so far as the end of the drama is concerned, only four, 
Charicles, Tiberius, Caligula, and Ennia. The division into three 
" Acts " is a departure from strict unity of form, but is no practical 
hinderance to the effect. The story of fate and retribution goes on 
with unbroken steadiness, and with the grave dignity of a tragedy of 
Sophocles. The characters are distinctly drawn, with dramatic consist- 
ency, if not with historic accuracy in all particulars. Perhaps Chari- 
cles is too much of a Christian for a Pagan in the early days of the 
Empire. His style of manhood is not one to be created by Stoic max- 
ims, and is rarely found in the annals of Rome. But it is more noble 
than the manhood of Cato or Brutus, and we may commend the artistic 
sense which made it the foil to a despot's impotent madness and a 
usurper's hot eagerness for power. 

"We can make but a single extract to justify our praise of the poem, 
though it abounds, not less than Lyteria, in passages of eloquent reflec- 
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tion. Few poems of such a length and such a kind give us more to 
quote than these little works of Mr. Quincy. May his next adventure 
be bolder, and on a larger field. 

" Strength to conceive the thing we may not gain 
Shall bless or curse us, at our proper choice. 
To strive for good, — not to abide in good, 
Is destiny most noble. We are palled 
In our vexed youth to find the thing we love 
Melt from our grasp ; — then, waking, we perceive 
That the hot hope that struggled in the mind 
Repelled the sober blessing nature pours 
Most tenderly on all. Bosomed in peace, 
We prison our own souls, and torture them 
With petty toys Fate dances in the air, 
Which, touched, must fade and turn to bitterness." — pp. 54, 55. 



7. — Brazil and La Plata. The Personal Record of a Cruise. By 
C. S. Stewart, A. M., U. S. N. New York : G. P. Putnam. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 428. 

Mr. Stewart gives on the title-page the names of various other 
books of travel of which he is the author. His future fame will rest 
upon them rather than on the volume before us. Long before reach- 
ing the end of this cruise of four hundred pages, the impatient reader 
will ask why it was necessary to publish such a series of monotonous 
descriptions and tiresome experiences. These letters and journals 
were no doubt very interesting to the writer's family and friends ; but 
the great public is less concerned to know of Mr. Stewart's antecedents, 
acquaintances, and emotions, than to get valuable information concern- 
ing the countries that he visited, — which, we are compelled to say, 
his book does not abound in. Brazil is a large country, and is not to 
be comprised in the story of walks and rides in the neighborhood of 
Rio Janeiro and Desterro, or of visits to the house of " my friend " Mr. 
A. or Mr. B., or of marriages at which it was Mr. Stewart's privilege 
frequently to officiate. The wars of Rosas and Urquiza, though very 
exciting to an eyewitness, do not exhaust all that may be said about the 
region which the La Plata waters. Our author's narrative is only that 
of a constant going to and fro along the short coast from Rio to Buenos 
Ayres, for a term of some two and a half years, — varied by very 
few remarkable incidents. It seems to have been written rather to 
while away the time, than because he had anything in particular to 
tell. 



